The Terner Family History 


In have a dim recollection of my paternal grandfather, Judah 
Terner, towering over me when I was less than 5 years old. Neither 
a rabbi nor a cantor, he was well versed in the prayers and led the 
congregation of his synagogue in high holiday services as a 
"Vorbeter". I do not know how he made a living to support his large 
family. He had 12 children, the eldest was a son Karol, then 
followed 10 daughters; my father, the youngest, was born to his 
father's second wife, Chaye Sprintze. I remember my grandmother 
only by name. She survived my grandfather who died in Poland at an 
age well over 90, when we lived in Vienna. My father, Israel 
(Isidore) was born in 1890 in Stanislawow, in eastern Galicia. The 
town was inhabited by catholic Poles and Jews, the surrounding 
coutryside by orthodox Ukrainian peasants. The provinces of Galizia 
and the neighboring Bukovina, of which Czernowitz (Cernauti) is the 
major town, were part of the Austrian empire. The three fragments 
of the former Kingdom of Poland which for centuries had been ruled 
by Russia, Prussia and Austria were,after World War I, reunited in 
the Republic of Poland. Bukovina was given to Roumania and an 
international border now divided the population of the area. The 
branches of the Terner families found themselves living in different 
countries. The origin of our name is unknown. One of my father's 
cousins claimed that it could be traced back to the town of Terni 
(Perugia, Italy) where there exists an old Jewish cemetery dating 
back to the 15th or 16th century. According to Cecil Roth's 
"History of the Jews of Italy" a Jewish community lived there in the 
middle ages under the protection of the Pope, until it was expelled 
and migrated north across the Alps. However, since the Jews of 
eastern Europe had been ordered to assume surnames (to replace the 
biblical patronimic) only about 1800, this assumption loses 
validity. That descendents of the Jews of Terni still lived in 
Italy in our time is suggested by a blacklist of prominent Italian 
Jews published by Mussolini's government in 1939, after he had 
signed the axis pact with Hitler. When I was shown the list, I 
looked for and found the name of "Terni", until then a respected 
Italian author. There is in eastern Europe a small town, Ternovka. 
A family name derived from it would have had to be Slavic, such as 
Ternovsky or Ternover. In the 1970s I spotted our name as author of 
an article in a Swedish medical journal. I wrote to Dr Terner, a 
physician in Uppsala and asked whether his family had come from 
Stanislawow or Cernowitz. He replied that he was a Swede whose 
former name, Johanson, was so common that he had felt obliged to 
change it for the sake of his individual identity. He had adopted 
the name of his Swedish home town, Terna. 


My father's secular schooling may have been neglected, taking 
second place to traditional religious education. When he decided 
that he wanted to be a lawyer, he passed after private study the 
examinations for the "Matura" (high school diploma), which qualified 
him for admission to a university. It also reduced his obligation 
for military service from three years to one year and made him a 
candidate for reserve officer's rank in the Austrian army. The rank 
of captain was the highest to which a Jew could advance. This 


exceeded by far the prospects of Jewish soldiers in the German and 
Russian armies who were ineligible for officer's rank. When the war 
broke out, my father, a second lieutenant, took part in the Austrian 
army's victorious advance into Serbia followed by its hasty retreat. 
His unit was then moved to the Italian front where in the fighting 
in the Isonzo region he was wounded. 


My mother was born in Obertyn in 1890 and grew up in the 
neighboring Stanislawow. My grandmother, Frieda Schachter (born 
about 1870), under whose eyes we grew up in Vienna, was the daughter 
of Moishe Hundert and she was proud to let everybody kmow it. Her 
mother was Beile Rachel, the daughter of Hersch Nachwalger (he was 
born betwwen 1800 and 1810). My greatgrandfather Moishe Hundert was 
a "rich man", a "Propinator". He ran a propinatzia, a vodka 
distillery for which he had a license from the landowner, a Polish 
count. Several of his presumably also numerous descendents 
emigrated to Canada and the USA before WW I. My mother met several 
Canadian cousins who had retired to Florida 60 years after they had 
been parted and they all acted as though they had never been 
separated. 


My grandfather, Hersh Schachter was the son of Solomon 
Schachter and Rifka Gottesman and the grandson of Anschel Schachter 
(who was born in 1812 and died in 1864). My grandfather was a 
scholarly man without obvious talent for business and he made only a 
modest living. He had two daughters, Fanny, my mother and Regina 
her younger sister. Regina broke through the barriers of the old 
tradition according to which a woman's place was at home. She 
attended high school without her father's knowledge, but with her 
mother's connivance. My mother who worked as a secretary to the 
deputy to the local government contributed to her support. It 
turned out later that my grandfather was much more broadminded than 
they had believed; he had seen through the intrigue and had not 
interfered. My aunt Regina earned a doctoral degree in classical 
philology from the University of Vienna and taught Latin and Greek 
in a high school in Stanislawow between the two world wars. I 
remember, as a high school student, corresponding with her in Latin 
as soon as I had learned enough to compose sentences. When Poland 
had gained its independence, my aunt compromized herself politically 
by sympathizing with the Ukranian nationalists. They were suppressed 
by the new Polish government with some brutality and my aunt was 
barred from teaching in Polish state schools. When the atmosphere 
relaxed and she at last was appointed to a prefessorship in a state 
school, World War II was approachimg. When the Germans attacked 
Poland, they occupied the western part and let the Soviets take the 
east, as had been agreed in the Hitler-Stalin pact. Aunt Regina 
found herself in the Russian part and was safe for a short time. 
When Germany invaded the Soviet Union, she was locked in a ghetto 
where she perished. I still have her postcard from the 
concentration camp in which she asked for help. At that time my 
parents and I were refugees in Basel. Aunt Regina had been devoted 
to her profession of teaching and to her sister's children. She had 
never been married. 


My grandfather had two younger brothers, Salo and Moritz 
Schachter whom we called uncles, although they were my mother's 
uncles. Salo's wife was aunt Mathilde, a woman of strikingly good 
looks. Her maiden name was Bergner and she claimed to be related to 
a famous movie star, Elizabeth Bergner. Uncle Moritz's wife died 
when we were children; both families had three daughters, and uncle 
Moritz also a son. They were my mother's cousins, but since they 
were about our age, we considered ourselves to be real first 
cousins. The three brothers' families had moved to Vienna, the 
capital of the Austrian empire while the war was devastating eastern 
Europe. At that time the Russian army was in the habit of securing 
newly occupied towns by publicly executing a few prominent citizens, 
carefully selected to represent the various ethnic groups and 
professions, as a warning to the rest of the population. 


My parents got married during the war. After my father had 
been wounded he was sent to a military hospital in Lublin, in the 
Russian part of Poland. The town had been occupied by the advancing 
Austrian army. Since my father had been appointed an administrative 
officer of the hospital, my mother got permission to join him and I 
was born there, in "enemy territory" as is shown on my birth 
certificate, issued by the local Jewish registrar and endorsed by 
the Austrian military authority. I was given the name of Karol, in 
memory of my father's older brother. The old Kaiser Franz Joseph 
had just died and been succeeded by Kaiser Karl and my father was 
congratulated by his fellow officers on his loyalty and patriotism. 
A year later my father, now an Oberleutnant (first lieutenant), 
decorated with a gold medal for meritorious service to the 
fatherland, was transferred to another military hospital in Lemberg 
(Lwow, Lviv), also in "enemy territory", where my brother Siegfried 
(Fred') was born. My mother remembered that period as a good time in 
her life. She had the prestige of being an officer's wife and we 
were spared the deprivations and hardships of civilian life in war 
time. But there was always the dreaded possibility that my father 
could be sent back into the front line. 


When the war ended my father was demobilized and we joined our 
grandparents in Vienna. However, those were hard times and, when he 
heard that the new Polish army invited former officers, he returned 
to Poland. I remember him in the Polish army uniform holding me 
sitting in the saddle in front of him as he was riding a horse. The 
good time did not last long. Antisemitic agitation and hostility 
forced him to resign from the army and we returned to Vienna. I 
must then have been five years old. I spoke only Polish and it took 
me a while to start speaking German, a reason why our parents 
avoided speaking Polish with the children. In 1922 my youngest 
brother Edward was born in our grandparents' small apartment. When 
my grandmother heard that his Jewish name was Moshe, she burst into 
tears, knowing that her father had died. 


! Note inserted by Jim 2/12/98: Fred’s hebrew name was Shlomo (King Solomon). This is who Steven (born March 18, 
1986) is named after. 


My father's career hopes had been shattered. He became a 
travelling salesman and was away from home for weeks at a time. 
Despite periods of unemployment and deprivation, our parents proudly 
maintained the illusion of our middle class status. We attended 
"gymnasium" (high school) and Fred and I were medical students when 
Hitler marched into Austria and our world collapsed. I described in 
another article how I escaped from Germany into Switzerland and, 
while confined to a refugees' camp, guided my parents and Ed to 
Basel. Fred had made his way to Italy, and from there to Cyprus, 
then a British possession. When Crete was captured by the Germans, 
the British deported "enemy aliens" from Cyprus. Fred travels took 
him to Blantyre in Nyasaland (now Malawi) where he spent the rest of 
the war years running a trading post, buying animal skins and ivory 
from the natives. Our Uncles Salo and Moritz had obtained visas to 
Cuba and got their families out of Vienna after the war had started, 
but before the fall of France. When in New York they tried to tell 
us how our grandparents had died in Vienna, my mother refused to 
listen. Of our three cousins of Uncle Salo's family Claire died 
early of heart failure, Regina taught German and French at the 
Stuyvesant High School and Kate became a professor in the City 
University of New York. I met Uncle Moritz and his daughter Gina 
shortly after our arrival in the USA (1955) and later his son Eddie 
Mann (who had taken and shortened his grandmother's name, 
Gottesmann). Eddie had survived the war in Finland. We have lost 
touch with uncle Moritz's daughter Daisy Altschul who with her 
husband, a doctor, lives in Long Island. 


Most of the information regarding my mother's side of our 
family I got from my grandmother Frieda. On my last visit with her 
in 1938, before I left Vienna after it had turned Nazi, she dictated 
to me the family trees which are still in my possession. They were 
reviewed many years later by my mother. Contrary to the tradition 
of the outside world which traces descent exclusively by male 
succession, our document displays the Jewish tradition of honoring 
with equal pride the memory of our women. 


There is a branch of the Terner clan living in Poughkeepsie, 
who came to this country before WW I. My brother Fred, a 
psychiatrist, got acquainted with one of them, Billy Terner and gave 
him free professional counselling. Billy's father, "the old man", 
Louis Terner had founded the family business of manufacturing 
containers. Our mother, who called them the bottle Terners, met 
Louis in Miami Beach where in retirement he lived in a house boat. 
They acknowledged our family relationship. In New York City I saw a 
sign "Terner's" sprawling over the second floor windows of a 
building. I was told by Billy that those are "Cubans", which 
probably means that they escaped from Poland or Roumania to Cuba 
which they left when Castro liberated his island. There is a branch 
of my mother's family, descendants of my grandmother's cousin 
Frances Hillman (born 1880), who left Poland with her husband before 
World War I. We visited her daughter Clara Dorman when she still 
lived in Paterson, N.J. Clara's daughter Gertrude and her husband 
Nat Liberman live in Wycoff, N.J. And there are still the Hunderts 
in Toronto. 


Our cousin Max Glaser, the son of one of my father's sisters 
had left Poland a short time before the outbreak of the second world 
war to join his sister Regina Jankelevicz in Paris. From there he 
went to Palestine, where he joined the Palestine Corps of the 
British army. The corps was part of the original 8th Army. There 
was later a second 8th Army which under the command of General 
Montgomery defeated Rommel's Afrika corps. The first 8th army was 
sent sent to Greece when that country was invaded by Germany. The 
British had to retreat to the coast and waited at Kalamata to be 
evacuated by warships. Max was among those left behind and was 
taken prisoner. Although the Germans had tried to separate the 
Jewish and the English soldiers the Jewish prisoners' lives were 
saved by a Swiss Red Cross official who quickly recorded the number 
of prisoners as they arrived at the prisoner of war camp near 
Auschwitz. When after several years the tide turned and the Germans 
retreated before the advancing Russians, the prisoners were force- 
marched westwards. American planes machine gunned the railroad 
station near Munich through which the men were being driven. Max 
who had taken cover under a railroad car was shot through an arm. 
Within a few days British troops arrived on the scene and took him 
to a military hospital in England, not far from Birmingham, where we 
were then living. When we went to see him, we found him by asking 
for the British soldier who could not speak English. 


Max returned to Paris where he found his sister Regina who with 
her family had survived the German occupation hiding in a remote 
village. He travelled through Poland searching for surviving 
relatives and did not find any. There had been family alo in 
Krakow; I remember the name of Landmann. In the early stages of the 
German occupation, some had been taken out and shot against a wall. 
the rest must have ended up in Auschwitz which is close to Krakow. 
When we attended an international congress in Krakow in 1980, we 
refused to take part in a guided tour of the concentration camp. 


Only a few years after the war had ended we received a letter 
from Regina in Paris informing us that Max had been killed in a car 
accident while on vacation in the south of France. 


During the war years in Basel my parents had been subjected to 
the hardships of unwanted refugees. Not being permitted to find 
employment, they had to subsist on the minimal support provided by 
the Refugees Committee. When my father reported that he did not 
have the strength to walk from the lodgings to the camp for the 
communal meals, he was treated as a malingerer and was forced to 
continue walking until he collapsed. The Swiss doctor diagnosed a 
heart condition and apologized for his mistake. After the war the 
British government allowed the resident refugees to bring surviving 
relatives to England. My father arrived a broken invalid. He died 
in Birmingham of heart failure in 1950 at the age of 60. 


My brother Ed had come with our parents to Basel in 1938. 
While our parents were being threatened by the Swiss Aliens Police 
to be taken back to the nearby German border, Ed was permitted to 


go on to Marseilles and from there to Palestine; he was 16 years 
old and had obtained a visa in the form of a youth aliyah 
certificate. After two years in the Kibbutz Tel Josef he enlisted 
in the Royal Navy at its naval base in Haifa. He gained the rank of 
Petty Officer- Chief Motor Mechanic. Our letters were addressed to 
H.M.S. Saunders, the code name for the naval base at Port Said. He 
served in tank landing craft which out of Port Said were supplying 
the besieged fort of Tobruk until it surrendered to the Afrika 
Corps. Ed's place was in the engine room, a hot, crowded space, 
deprived of the view of any action that might be occurring on the 
surface. He applied for transfer to the submarine service, but was 
talked out of it by his commanding officer. After the war had 
ended, Ed came to England on "compassionate leave" to visit our 
dying father. To his surprise and with some regret he was 
demobilized in England. He would have preferred to remain in the 
service long enough to "pick up his buttons" which means being 
promoted to Chief Petty Officer, the coveted highest non- 
commissioned rank in the Royal Navy. Its insignia are a circle of 
brass buttons around the cuffs of the sleeves of the uniform. He 
thought it would give him a better start in the next war. 


Fred wrote from Nyasaland that the end of the war had created a 
new threat to the refugees. The colonial officials began to execute 
the old guideline that those granted asylum would be repatriated "to 
their own country" as soon as the war had ended. The deportations 
had already begun. I wrote a letter to an M.P. (member of the 
British parliament) who appeared to have a Jewish name, describing 
the plight of the refugees. The M.P. replied by sending me the text 
of the "question" that he had addressed to the Colonial Secretary in 
a session of the House of Commons. Soon I heard from Fred that the 
deportations had been called off. I then advised Fred to apply for 
a visa permitting him "on compassionate grounds" to come to England 
to visit our dying father. 


I now must go back to my experiences in England. On arrival 
in London in July 1939 my first stop was Bloomsbury House, the 
center for Jewish refugees. There to our surprise Kate and I ran 
into each other. I was then sent to Liverpool as a "trainee" to 
learn a trade useful for further emigration. Since I had been a 
medical student, a pharmacy in Liverpool had responded to one of my 
many letters that I had sent out from the refugees camp in Basel. 
Germany attacked Poland on September 1, 1939 and Britain was at war 
with Germany. I was now "an enemy alien" since I had arrived with a 
German passport which I had obtained from the Gestapo in Berlin. A 
year later Germany invaded France and, fearing an invasion, the army 
rounded up enemy aliens including the refugees. I spent one year in 
an internment camp in the Isle of Man. When the Nazi atrocities 
against Jews in occupied countries became more widely known the 
error of the treatment of refugees was recognized. After one year's 
detention I was released and allowed to return to the mainland, but 
had to go to Birmingham. While in the internment camp I had two to 
medical textbooks sent me by a friendly Englishman in London. One 
was a textbook on biochemistry which I memorized. In Birmingham I 
was assigned to a job as technician in the laboratory of a food 


factory. I noticed that the English boys in the laboratory were 
taking evening classes in the local technical school, working for a 
diploma in chemistry as external students. Following their example 
I enrolled in the classes to study for the degree of B.Sc. in 
Chemistry. as an external student of the University of London. I 
took the final examinations in London at the time the V 2 rockets 
were crashing into the city. Now a qualified chemist, I was 
transferred to a chemical factory which manufactured precursors of 
pharmaceutical and other products. This job enabled Ruth and myself 
to consider getting married. We had met after my return from the 
Isle of Man at gatherings of refugees from Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Mr and Mrs Parker with whom Ruth had been 
lodging since her arrival in Birmingham offered us two rooms of 
their small house in a working class suburb of Birminghan. 


When the government permitted us to bring my parents to England 
(Ruth's parents had not survived), the Parkers again offered to make 
room for them in their house. When Ed came they let him sleep in 
their son's house. I do not remember where Fred was squeezed in, 
but the situation had become intolerable for the kind and patient 
Parkers. With Ed's Navy bonus and Fred's savings from Nyasaland we 
scraped up the downpayment for a house in Smethwick, a steel foundry 
town outside Birmingham. My meager savings had long been spent. I 
was left with the responsibility for the payment of the mortgage and 
the living expenses. Ruth contributed with the small wages she 
earned in a dress making factory. My father who did not understand 
the precariousness of our situation asked me why I was unable to 
support my wife. 


In order to earn a little more money I answered an 
advertisement asking for linguists able to translate the Geramn 
chemical encyclopedia, "Beilstein" for the purpose of creating an 
English reference manual. To do this work I had to spend my evenings 
in the city library. There I looked through the current numbers of 
"Nature" and spotted an advertisement inviting applications for a 
training program in biochemistry in the University of Sheffield. My 
study of biochemistry while an interned enemy alien encouraged me to 
apply for this unlikely opportunity. 


During the war I had in vain applied for admission to a medical 
school. I was turned down by all schools that I wrote to and I was 
also informed by the Home Office that, even if admitted, I would not 
be allowed to practice medicine in Great Britain. It was the 
British Medical Association that had opposed the admission of 
refugee doctors to practice and former medical students to continue 
their studies. 


To my surprise I was asked to come to Sheffield for interview 
and to my greater surprise I received several weeks later a letter 
of acceptance as a graduate student working for the degree of Ph.D. 
The head of the department of biochemistry was Professor Hans Krebs, 
who was himself a refugee from Nazi Germany. I must have impressed 
the three interviewers with my textbook knowledge of biochemistry 
and the fact that in the factory I had been involved in the 


manufacture of compounds carrying -SH groups, which at that time 
were of great interest in biochemistry. Professor Krebs later 
received the Nobel in medicine and physiology and was knighted to 
became Sir Hans Krebs. 


This sudden opportunity created a serious problem for the 
family. However, in true Jewish tradition my parents did not want 
to stand in the way of my prospects of obtaining doctoral degree, 
although in science and not medicine. I continued to support the 
family out of my graduate student's stipend. 


The medical schools had at last relaxed their rejection of 
foreign students and I could have obtained a place for myself, at 
the small price of abandoning my studies of biochemistry. But I 
could not abandon the family. I went to see the Dean of the medical 
school and obtained a place for Fred in the University of Sheffield. 


In 1949 I got the Ph.D. degree and for another year continued 
research with Profesor Krebs. He realized the precariousness of 
our existence and recommended me for a position in the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying in Reading where I started work 
in 1950. 


After our father had died In April 1950 another bombshell 
dropped. Fred received a notice from the Aliens Office that his 
visitor's visa had expired and that he had to leave the country. 
Again I wrote to our M.P. Fred had indeed come to visit our father 
who had died a short time after his arrival. I pointed out that 
Fred had served the British empire in one of the colonies and was 
now a medical student; that Ed had served in the Royal Navy and that 
I had spent the war years in England doing "work of national 
importance". Fred then received a letter directly from the Home 
Office informing him that his visa had been changed to permanent 
status and that, since the years of his sojourn in the colonies and 
England added up to 5 years of residence, he could apply for 
citizenship immediately. In 1951 Jim was born, Michael in 1954, in 
Reading. 


Dr Pincus, the director of an American research institute, who 
later developed the birth control pill, visited our institute and 
got interested in the work I was doing on fertility in cattle. Some 
time later I received a letter in which he offered me a position as 
reseach chemist in the Worcester Foundation. At the same time I 
also had an offer of a senior lectureship in biochemistry in the 
Royal College of Surgeons. However, when this offer arrived, we 
already had the American visas. It took us another month of heart 
searching before we made a decision. The prospect of going to 
America was hard to resist. It was the fulfilment of a dream dating 
back to 1938 when I had first applied for an American visa. We 
arrived in Worcester, Massachusetts in November 1955 


In Worcester I negotiated for Fred a position as physician with 
the State Hospital and he arrived in 1956 or 7. Then our mother and 
Ed also came over. 


